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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 


The Farmers’ Register contains an Address to | 
the Agricultural Society of Cumberland county, | 
Va., by W.S. Monroy, President of the Society. | 
The object of the address is to show that man, by | 
the laws of nature is doomed to labor, and that} 
obedience to this law generally ensures success. | 
After opening the subject in a happy manner, the 
author imagines a traveller making observations | 
in the * Old Dominion.” . Similar sights may some- | 
times be met with elsewhere :— 


“Let our travetler now come about the home- 
stead, and he will find the dwelling-house good, 
bad, or indifferent, as the case may be. The same | 
may be said of the granary. The stable is apt to 
be indifferent—in many instances very bad; with 
a wet and filthy floor, and sometimes with mire so 
deep at the door, as to require some hunger to in- 
duce a horse to encounterthe entrance. Perchance 
near the door there may be piles of manure, long 
rinsed by the rains, not actually put there to spoil, 
but thrown out to prevent the horses from being 
half buried, on lying down. This is admitted to 
be an extreme case, but for its slovenliness and 
cruelty deserves rebuke. Imagine our traveller 
gazing atan animal which might have stood in 
bold relief among Pharaoh’s lean kine, begrimed 
with filth, and covered with ice, its hollow eyes 
mournfully turned towards the fodder-stack, with 
its hinder legs almost crossed, to present the sharp- 
est edge possible to the wind, while its fore ones 
are stretched, with almost dying energy as props. 
Were he from Yorkshire, England, or our own 
South Branch of Potomac, he might feel some 
doubt about the species of this poor beast ; he would 
feel certain, however, from its horns, its mournful 
lowing, and chewing its cud—if cud it had to 
chew—that it belonged to the genus “ Bos.” Such 
a picture as this, also, is very rare, but, I think | 
‘have seen something like it. The owner of this 
animal means to improve his stock when he gets 
ready. But what is that our stranger is inspecting 
so narrowly? Its face is sharp, and it is sharp all 
over. It looks as if it had just passed through a 
rolling mill. He has read of the opossum, and he 
would like totake a look at its pouch. It roots, 
however, most furiously, and if it only had ears, he 
would suspect it must belong to the hog family. 
Perhaps the owner of these animals sells corn. 
Some few instances of such misguided, left-handed 
economy may be found in our country, and as no 
punishment can be inflicted on them except ridi- 
cule, they should have enough of that. [ am hap- 
py, gentlemen, to feel assured that such extreme 
cases of misinanagement are not to be found in 
our vicinity, or among our members; and to think 
that I perceive evidences of something like im- 
provement. Let us earnestly endeavor to make 
these much more manifest. 


But let us introduce our traveller to the people. 
If he be fit to make observations at all, he has al- 
ready observed that success in agriculture, or in- 





deed any thing else, depends much more upon 


= | them, as agents, than upon any thing on which they 


may operate. 

Permit me to premise, that whatever reflections 
may be made in relation to the young, arises from 
no unkind feeling towards them, but froma deep 
and mournful conviction, that their faults are pro- 
duced mainly by errors of their parents and teach- 
ers, and errors in public sentiment, 

The time was, when our boys were drilled in 
the rudiments of education, by sound scholars 
among the Episcopal clergy. Afterwards, by wel] 
qualified clergyimen of other denominations. These 
gentlemen rigidly inculcated on their pupils, that 
while they were boys, they certainly were not 
men, and, when necessary, they made them sensi- 
bly feel the truth of this. The impression was so 
deep, that even after they became men, they could 
hardly believe it. But the conviction of the truth, 
in this instance, had a much better foundation in 
reality than it would, had it been assumed in ad- 
vance of the fact. 

In more modern times, somebody discovered that 
the clergy had too much important business to oc- 
cupy every moment of their time, to spend any part 
of it in the education of youth; even before any 


safe and well adjusted scheme for their education 


could be devised. 

Since this discovery, parents and teachers have 
got together by advertisement, and every other 
conceivable mode, except the right one, that of a 
thorough knowledge of character. These teachers 
have generally been knowing ones enough to find 
that the best way to become popular and to get the 
most scholars was, to electioneer among the boys. 
Since then, the boys have been knowing ones too— 
have had their day—have been men—and some of 
them great men at fourteen. And now, who does 
not see that they, ina great measure, rule the 
country 

It would be needless to give a detailed account 
of female education, in this country, in former times. 
Suffice it to say, that girls learned but very little 
at school. They were taught to read, write, and 
cypher a little, by a matronly lady, in the family 
or at school in the neighborhood, while very young ; 
after which their education was chiefly domestic 
and maternal. The best of books were put into 
their hands, and they acquired a taste for them, 
and such women as they made immeasurably greater 
men than he who addresses you have told the 
world. 

Our stranger in forming acquaintance, begins 
with the young ladies. He first sees them at 
church. He is struck with their mode of getting 
there. He has somehow learned that their moth- 
ers were not too proud to ride to church, two on a 
horse. But now he sees a single sy!ph-like being, 
who he could have easily imagined to have flown 
there, issuing from a fine carriage, which cost her 
father more money than he can leave her as a Jega- 
cy. Our traveller is a bachelor, and wishes to 
take the grand master’s degree in life. He has a 
great horror of carriages, as their introduction 
brings with it al] manner of luxury into a commu- 





nity. He begins to think this is not the country 
for him, but, like a prudent man, resolves to look 
further. Her dress probably cost more than her 
mother thus expended in five years, or her grand- 
mother in her life-time. He finde that they all 
come to church in carriages, and that there are 
more of these on the ground than can be readily 
counted. Hethinks he cannot settle in Virginia. 
He must look further. On getting better acquaint- 
ed, he finds that the ladies are very accomplished 
in novel-reading, know something of grammar, ge- 
ography, astronomy, gevlogy, mineralogy, chemis- 
try, in short, of almost every thing, except, per- 
haps, self-denial in expenditure, the source whence 
money comes, and the art of house-keeping. He 
makes his auguries of the future prospects of agri- 
culture in our dear old dominion, * What a pity, 
he thinks,‘ that these fine girls have not been wel 
grounded in a thorough taste for the British clas- 
sics generally, and especially such poets as Milton, 
Thomson, Young and Cowper" 

He turns to the boys. Many of these he might 
have taken for young Indians, had their skins been 
red, and their persons wrapped in blankets. ‘their 
hair, dressed a la mode Cherokee, hangs down to 
their throats. Their velvet hands are covered 
with silk or kid gloves. Their dress, of the most 
costly materials, is fashioned in that style which 
but a few years ago fixed upon those who had the 
firm hardihood to assume it, the appellation of dan. 
dies. The supercilious glance and magnificent 
stride proclaim more Joudly than words, * who but 
‘We are the lords of creation!” And 
many of them carry out this sentiment; for they 
rule allabout them. Such marvellous precocity 
amazes our stranger. But he perseveres in his in- 
vestigations, and finds that they realiy are men, 
for they have their wine parties, and card parties, 
and s@metimes spend more money in one of their 
nightly orgies, than their fathers make—as clear 
profit—in a whole year. And that they swear in 
oaths as long and as senselessly arranged as their 
own dishevelled locks. ‘What are their calcula- 
tions ?’ he asks in amazement, Why, they expect, 
as soon as they hecome legally men, they will, by 
instinct, or in some other mysterious way, be per- 
fect prodigie’, and feeling that they have indeed 
tasted of the tree of knowledge, they threaten, that 
if the old man, as the father is irreverently called, 
undertake to control them, they will march to Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, or be off to Texas. But liow 
comes such deep depravity at so early an age? It 
is found (oh horrid!) that these parties are gene- 
rally contrived by one or more older boys with the 
saine profusion of hair on their heads, either natu. 
ral or artificial, and a perfect mop of it on their 
faces and throats—and that all this is thetr diaboli- 
cal work. Now, as to the fashion of the hair, ] 
am not very particular; but when it becomes sy 
perfectly the rage, as to give an impress to charac- 
ter, and exert an influence on morals, it deserves 
rebuke. It is true, I have not learned that since 
the days of Samson, length of hair had any con- 
nection with strength, either of brawn or intellect, 
and if one does not fal! into some delusion on this 
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subject, it matters not much how he wears his hair. | followed after, with a hold of the stilts, and in this | him, in accents of commisseration, ‘My friend, | 


It would be very pleasing, however, to see our boys 
dressing in a style becoming the relation they sus- 
tain to society, and giving fair promise that they 
will prepare, in the best manner, for the high and 
responsible destinies which await them. They 
little think with what deep affection and- absorbing 
interest they a:e regarded by their seniors and pa- 
rents. 

I am an ardent friend of the boys: # could most 
cordially wish them to be laboriously preparing for 
the theatre of manhood, and for incomparably sur- 
passing the deeds of their fathers. The example 
of Phaeton is too vividly recollected to trust them 
as yet with the reins. When tiey get ready, I 
shall most heartily unite in cheering them into the 
ranks, 

For the girls, I feel the most delicate and the 
deepest anxiety, and am assured, that whenever 
their fathers and brothers shall fall into the right 
track, they will sweetly glide into that course to 
which the public welfare so loudly calls them. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the 
best agricultural periodicals may be published, the+ 
best essays may be written on the improvement of 
farming, the best implements of husbandry may be 
invented, the best races of stock introduced, phi- 
losophers inay speculate, the ministers of our holy 
religion may preach, yet after all, appalling as the 
thought may be, we must WORK! Yes, we must 
WORK !!” | 


wa | 








EXTRACTS FROM SLEEPER’S ADDRESS. 
Small Farms. 


“A vine-dresser (in ancient Rome,) had two | 
daughters, and a large vineyard. When his eldest | 
daughter was married, he gave her a third of the 
vineyard for her portion, notwithstanding which he 
continued to have the same quantity of fruit as be- 
fore. When his youngest daughter was’ married, 
he gave her half of what remained, and still the 
produce of his vineyard was* undiminished! This 
extraordinary result was the consequence of his 
bestowing as much Jabor on the third part left af- 
ter his daughters had received their portions, as 
he had been accustomed to bestow on the whole 
vineyard. 

A good moral may be drawn from this apologue, 
even by the farmers of New England in this en- 
lightened age. Cultivate a little land well, and 
it will be more profitable in proportion ‘to the 
labor expended, than the cultivation of much land 
ina careless and unfaithful manner. ‘This self- 
evident truth has been repeatedly urged upon the 
attention of the agricultural community, and it 
cannot be too often repeated, uftil small farms be- 
come the order of the day, and* the land of New 
England is cultivated as it should “be, and trebled, 
nay, quadrupled in population and value.” 


Plowing as it was. 

“It is not many years since, that in some parte 
of Scotland the plows used to be drawn by four 
horses abrenst, and required the attendance ef three 
men. The business of one man was to drive. For 
that purpose he placed himself between-the middle 
horses, with his face towards the plow to guide it 
straight, and in this position he stepped backwards 
with the reins in his hand. Another walked before 


the horses with a cleeked staff, which he fastened 
in the front of the beam, and by this means regu- 
lated the depth of the furrow, by raising or lower- 





ing the plow, as occasion required. 


The plowman | 


formidable and ludicrous manner, they repeated | pity you from the bottom of my heart.’ 


their attacks on the soil !” 


Is the Old Way always .the Best 2 


“Once upon a time there was a certain ancient 
vender of fish, who was in the habit of tramping 


‘Oh, sir, 


said the other, while asmile of pride and exultation 
played around his mouth, and for a moment illumin- 
|ed his wo-begone countenance, ‘I am not so much 
| to be pitied as you imagine; for neighbor Jenkins, 
| who lives just over the hill, owns one half of this 


from place to place, carrying his merchandise on ‘land !"” 


an old horse, with a couple of baskets, into one of 
which the old man used to pack his fish, while in 
the other, by way of counterpoise, he would ew] 
an equal weightof stones. One day a neighbor 
who had some brains in his head, remonstrated with4 
our itinerant hawker of marine merchandise, on | 
the absurdity of his conduct, and endeavored to 
prove to him that it would be much better to put 
fish into both baskets, and altogether dispense with 
the stones, as the horse then would be able to car- 
ry double the quantity of fish, or the same quantity 
with twice the ease. 

The fishmonger, who, by the way, was a great| 
stickler for good old customs, and had a profound | 


veneration for the wisdom of our ancestors, either | 





would not, or cotild not, comprehend the logic of | 
his reforming neighbor; and gruffly told him that 
his plan might do, for any thing he knew, but that 
his father and grandfather used to carry fish in one 
basket and stones in the other, and he was deter- 
mined to do the same as long as he lived, as he 
hated all new-fangled notions from the bottom of 
his heart ! 

Now we are, all of us, ready to condemn the 
conduct of this man, and to wonder at the stupidity 
and force of prejudice which are so strongly exhi- 
bited in his conduct. But there are few, very few, 
among us, who are not, unconsciously perhaps, 
pursuing a similar course; that is, contemning the 
light of experience and intelligence, and following 
the track of our ancestors, who: may have erred 
through a want of practical knowledge, 

It is common to cry out against innovation ; but 
it has been well said, ‘there can be no improvement 
without innovation.’ And there is probably no 
business in life which is more susceptible of im- 
provement, which will derive more advantages from 
experience, from facts, and from experimental sci- 
ence, than Agricultare. Associations like the one 
I have the honor to address, where intelligent hus- 
bandmen meet and compare notes, and state facts 
or express opinions, all tending to enlighten ‘or in- 
form, must therefore be highly bencficial. And 
every nan, however humble in his own opinion, 
however uneducated, is capable of acquiring valua- 
ble knowledge by observation; which it is his duty 
to add to the general stock.” 


Not so Poor as you think, Sir. 


“Men forget that the intrinsic value of a farm 
does not consist in its number of acres of barren 
land, but in its productiveness, in the excellence of 
the acres of which it is composed. 


And this reminds me of an anecdote, with which 
many of my audience are- doubtless familiar. <A 
good practical farmer, one day, travelling through 
a part of New England, came to a spot, where two 
large farms were situated. He gazed upon the 
half-tilled soil with a feeling akin to sadness. At 
length, seeing a man with a physiognomy betoken- 
ing a broken spirit, busily employed in. the hope- 
less task: of destroying the weeds which overtopped 
an immense field of yellow looking corn, and be- 
lieving, of course, that he must be the owner of 





this extensive but barren tract of land, he said to 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


A ‘CARD. 

At'the desire of Mr Bateham, [the proprietor,} 
the subscriber announces tothe friends of the New 
Genesee Farmer, his engagement to remove to 
Rochester, and take, on the first of January ensu- 
ing, the exclusive’ editorship of this work. It is 
not without a just diffidence that he undertakes 
this enterprise ; but, -with honorable intentions, he 
is persuaded that in the generosity and public spirit 
of the New York Agricultural community, he shall 
find a welcome. He leaves the good old Bay 


| Stdte, the land of his nativity and the sepulchre of 


his fathers, not without-many strong emotions; but 
he does not feel that in going to New York he is 
going from home. He has been long acquainted 
with New York and her citizens; and has taken 
always the deepest interest in her enterprizes and 
improvements. He has always regarded her agri- 
cultural progress and suecess with admiration ; and 
now that in addition to the common tres of friend- 
ship and political fraternity the two States are to 
be linked together by iron bonds in the great in- 
tereste of internal trade and commerce, he deems 
his removal mueh less a separation from home and 
the friends of his youth. 

In going into New York, he feels-that he is go- 
ing among old acquaintances. He had many years 
the-pleasure of an intimate friendship with the late 
lamented Buel-; and he is happy in standing in the 
same relation of mutual respect and esteem with 
the present enlightened and indefatigable editor of 
the Cultivator. Her Allens. and ‘Thomases, and 
Wadsworth and Gaylord, and Rotch and Viele, 
and Ball and Blydenburgh, and Beekman and 
Grove, and Bement and Hall, and Walsh and Van 
Rensselaer; and: Dunn and Corning, seem to him 
like old and tried friends, united by a bond too sa- 
cred to be-polluted by any base and selfish interest 
—the bond of a commen devotion to the advance- 
ment of an improved husbandry, and the social, in- 
teHectual, and-moral elevation of the rural and la- 
boring classes. 

He goes to New York. to continue the labors to 
which forty years of his life have been devoted ; 
and to unite his-humble efforts more closely with 
theirs in this common cause, the. cause of human 
comfort, of good morals, of private and public good. 
He will be most happy to be recognized as a joint 
laborer. He goes to New York with no assump- 
tion of authority either to teach or to lead. Noth- 
ing is farther from his thoughts. He goes not to 
drive the team, but to draw in the team; and while 
he has wind enough left, he promises, without 
goading or whipping, to do his best to keep the 
draft steady, and his end of the yoke square. He 
has no higher earthly ambition than that it may be 
said of him, when the bow is pulled from his neck, 
“he has done a good day’s work.” 

The object of the present note is merely to make 
his bow to his New York friends, and to say that 
he hopes for their better acquaintance ; and that 
when he calls again, somewhere about New Year, 
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he shall “if the old folks are willing, respectfully 
ask leave to stay all night.” He has now just dropt 
in, and won’t intrude. 
Respectfully, 
Boston, Nov. 27th, 1841. 


HENRY COLMAN. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 
HENS. 

Auten Putnam, Esq.—Dear Sir—{- notice in 
the New England Farmer of the 8 h inst., an in- 
quiry under the signature of L. P. Parks, relative to 
an improvement:in -the “breed of hens, and where 
some of the best breeds may be obtarned—which 
inquiries I propose to answer. 


Il have had some. experience in that line, and | 
raised many of different breeds : I have found none | 
so profitable as a cross of the Malay and Java| 
They lay early in the epring, and not on- | says: 
ly prove to be good layers, but excellent mothers. | 


breeds. 


A main-object with me is to be in advance of my | 
neighbors.in the market, and in this I have been | 
very successful. I raised, this year, over one hun- 
dred chickens by the last of July. * From that time 
to the 20th of August, [ sold them all from 20 to 
25 cts. per 1b. at wholesale, they weighing from 8 
to 10 Ib. per pair dressed while at the same time) 
iny neighbors, with the common fowls, were not, 
able to.get theirs to market before October, when | 


they would command only 8 to J0 cts. per 1b. This | 
will shew your correspondent the advantages re-| 
sulting from an improvement of breed. As it re-| 
specta my mode of treatment, &c., I will cheerfully | 
communicate to such as desire ‘the information. [| 
have now. en hand six pairs of the kinds described | 
above, which I will dispose of on reasenable terms | 
to any of your friends who-may desire to. purchase | 
them. Very respectfully, yours, 

JOHN GILES. 


Providence, Dec. 13th, 1841. 





«THE POULTRY YARD.” 


This is the title of a work by Peter Boswell, of | 
Greenlaw, Eng., an American edition of which we 
learn has been recently published by Wiley & Put- 
naam, New York. This edition has not found its 
way to us, but our English copy we have read from 
title page to the end. The work is from the pen 
of one who is evidently well acquainted with his 


| relative to hens—and the best reply we can make 
lis to advise those who aressecking information, to 
|-obtain this work of Mr Boswell’s. 


' 
} 


{ 
| process, I will describe my mode of doing it. When | !ate- | 
| the balls are ripe, mash them, wash out the seeds, /alluded above, afforded five or six cuttings the 
| dry and Jay them away for use. Sow them like | Present spring, summer and fall, yielding wel! at 
| carrots or parsnips, and keep the plants free from each cutting, 





subject, and his treatise would give much valuable 
information to most of our farmers-in - relation to | 
hens, ducks, geese, turkeys, &c.; their origin, | 
habits, wants and the proper modes of feeding and | 
treating each kind. Experiments there detailed 
show that rye is not generally well relished by 
them, but that all the other grains are. Boiled po- 
tatoes and roots generally are found beneficial. 
The quantity of grain which a hen will eat ina 
year when she has it always by her, is found to be 


Of oats, buckwheat, or barley, 92 pints. 
Of wheat, 69 « 
Of maize, or Indian-corn, 58 « 
Of rye, 35 « 


Some experiments which we made two or three 
years since, led to the conclusion that a hen would 
consume of yellow flat (southern) corn, about five 
pecks or 80 pints per year. The cost of keeping 


a hen when confined, is probably about $1 per year. | 


The number of eggs which can be obtained from 
her, is variously estimated at from 125 to 175. 
The smallest of these numbers is as high as can 





be calculated upon with any safety. And so many 


las 125 should not be expected unless the fowls are 
| well fed and sheltered. 
Mr Boswell speaks highly of the “Poland,” a 
, black hen with a white -tuft on the head. These 
the names as one of .the most useful varietics, par- 
{ticularly on account of the abundance of eggs 
which they lay, being less inclined to sit than any 
‘other breed—whence they are sometimes called 
jeverlasting layers. Our observations agree very 
| well with these remarks upon the Poland. 
Several inquiries have recently been made of us 


its cost. proba- 
ly will not be more than 37 1-2 or 50 cts.—Ep. 


ON RAISING POTATOES FROM SEED. 
A correspondent of the Massachusetts Plowman 


! 
“Having been frequently asked liow to raise po- | 


tatoes from the seeds of the balls, and believing it 





very important to produce new varieties by this 


weeds. Each stalk will have one potato, and sel- 
dom more than two. They vary in size, but are 
not often larger than a pigeon’s egg. 

Care should be taken when digging them, to no- 
tice whether two or more belong to any one of the 
stalks. ‘T'woor more belonging to one stalk are of 
one kind and variety, and should be secured in one 
paper, and planted in one hill. I believe that there 
are as many sorts or varieties as there are stalks 
the first year, 

Save only the largest and best shaped—prefer- 
ring the kidney shaped. Plant them fifteen inches 
apart, with only one potato in a hill, except when 
more than one belonged to one stalk. You will | 
then have as many sorts as you have hills. 

When you dig them, keep the different sorts sepa- 
rate, and save only the best. The next epring, 
plant all belonging to one hill, and then put down 
a stake; then s!! from another hill, and ‘put down 
another stake ; and so of the rest. 

In this manner | have obtained fourteen bushels 
of one sort the fourth year. The labor is but little, 
and I think the advantages are‘ great. 5. W. 

Bridgewater, Nov. 27th, 1841. 








There is unfortunately a sort of mania which 
pervades our country ence im a while in favor of a 
particular thing or a particular kind of stock, which 
is scarcely limited within the bounds of reason. 
The Merino sheep have had their day; the blood 
horse his day; improved cattle have had their day ; 
the mulberry fever has raged and it has left the 
patient in a complete state of- collapse. These 
over zealous efforts: might even produce benefits by 
disseminating a good thing through the country ; 
but sometimes they are-so overdone as to produce 
destructive and revolting reaction, The pig, the 
hog, is now lord of the ascendant, and more par- 
ticularly attracts the attention of the whole coun- 
try than any thing else inthe farming way. Mr 
Lossing, Mr Bement, Mr Martin and Mr Hurlbut, 





— a 


ful animal, the hog now become so universally pop- 
uler, The amateur in good hams, and the specula- 
tor in pork and lard, may feast theireyes here to- 
day to their hearts’ content. The truth is, it would 
seem, we have been so lone required by rescript 
“to go the whole hog,” that we now go to him 
voluntarily and from pure cheice.—Gen. Emory’s 
“lddrese before the Maryland dg. Soc. 





Lucerne.—We published iv our last a paper from 
the pen of Mr Robert Baker, England, upow the 
cuiture of this excellent, though with-us, neglected 
grass. Since then we have paid a flying visit to 
Mr Beltzhoover’s farm, near this city, (Bultimore,) 
where we had the pleasure of seeing a patch of 
about a third of an acre, and was pleased to learn 
that it had-fully realized the highest expectations 
which that gentleman had formed of its value asa 
soilg grass, and as a proof we were pointed to an 
additional patch which had been sown this fall, the 
which, if we were not opposed to croaking, we 
would say, we fear that its setting was delayed too 
We learned that the first patch to which we 


The advantages of an acre or two 
of this grass upon a farm, to be used as green meat 
for the working horses and fnilech cows, we “think 
cannot be too highly appreciated, and we - would 
again urge it upon our brethren to make the neces- 
sary arrangements this wirter, to set a smal! quan- 
tity of ground next epring with it.— Amer, Far. 


Film in the Eye af a Beast.—A correspondent of 
the Yankee Farmer suggests what he considers a 
new remedy for a film, i. e. spitting tobacca juice 
into the eye of the animal. He remarks, that he 
has séen it tried only twice, but each time with en- 
tire success ; and With verv sensible caution con- 
cludes, by saying “the remedy requires to be more 
fully established.” We can assure our cautious 
friend that the remedy has been fully established 
down South for years. ‘The memories of our oldest 
tobacco chewers reach not the antiquity of its dis- 
covery. We have often seen tobacco juice spit in 
a horse’s eye, when weeping or looking weak, and 
entire relief afforded.—S. C. Temp. Adv. 


Burning of Anthracite Coal in Stoves. —Much 
use is made of har@ coa! in stoves, and great use is 
made of iron vessels for evaporating water to regu- 
late the atmosphere of the apartments thus heated 
by coal fires. Instead of putting water in the iron 
vessels, put a quantity of dry sand, and in thie sand 
set an earthen bow! containing pure water, and this 
renew every day, and atthe éame time rinse out 
the bow], so that it ie made clean. Water evapo- 
rated in iren vessels is very offensive, which ren- 
ders the atmosphere of the apartments impure as 
well as disagreeable. For parlors where the at- 
mosphere is desired to be pleasant and agreeable, 
a smal] quantity of Cologne or perfumed water may 
be added to the clean water, which will diffuse it- 
self in the atmosphere of the room and make it 
pleasant. 


The heat produced by hard coal is very different 


not forgetting our-worthy friend in Hollins street, | from that produced by bituminous coal, and is inju- 


are the great men of the day, and if they do not|rious to persons in delicate health, 


Rooms in 


quarrel too much among themselves, we may yet | which hard coal is burnt, require more ventilation 
chance to elect one of them to the presidency. You | than those where bituminous coal is used.—V. Y. 
will see here all the favorite varieties of that use- | Jour. of Com. 
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CATALOGUE AND PEDIGREE 
Of Mr Jaques’ Cream Pot Breed of Neat Cattle, 
bred by him, and belonging to the Ten Hill Stock 


Farm, to be offered at public sale, on Tuesday, | 


the Vth January, 1842, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Bes. 

Don Cream Pol, (No. 3.) —Red, calved Dec. 20th, 
18:34. 
Pot cow; grand dam, the Groton Cow, by Coelebs 
(No, 1.) 

Don ia probably one of the most valuable bulls 
ever offered for sale. His color, a deep glossy 
red; his form, constitution, temper, vigor and ac- 
tivity, are all that can be wished. And what is of 


ties to his descendants. His weight is 2000 Ibs. 

Cream Pot bull (No. 2,) got by Coelebs No. 1; 
dam, the Groton cow. 

Coelebs (No. J,) not being recorded in Coates’ 
Herd Book, under this name, (his name having been 
changed on his passage to America,) has led some 
to doubt his being thorough bred. But the original 
documents which accompanied him at the time of 
importation, and now in possession of Mr Jaques, 
leads him to believe that he was thorough bred, 

It has been remarked by our best judges of stock, 
that the cows by Coelebs, have proved for deep- 
ness and richness of milk, superior to those from 
any other bull known in this country. 

Leo, (No. 4.)\—Red, with a few spots of white ; 


Got by Cream Pot (No.2); dam, the Cream | 


| Herod, (No. 34.)\—Red ; calved Oct. 7, 1841, by 
' Don (No. 3,) dam, Huldah, g. d. the Heard cow, gr. 
g. d. the Fiske premium cow, a native. 
Cows ann HeIrers. 

No. 1. Civilia.—Red; calved Dec. 1827; dam, 

Countess, by Coelebs No. 1; g. d. Flora, in calf, 
by Don, May 18, 1841. 

| 2. Fanny Cicero.—Red and white; calved 1831 ; 
dam, Flora, by Cicero, No. 29; in calf by Brilliant 
Cream Pot, Nov. 8th, 1841. 
| Cicero, by Coelebs No. 1; dam, Flora. 
| Brilliant Cream Pot, by Don; dam, Betty. 
3. Kate ae ae with a star; calved 


| March 17, 1832; dam, Kate, hy a son of Bolivar; 
the utmost importance, he transmits these proper- | g- d. Kate, by Bolivar; dam, a native, in calf by |); 


Don, April Ist, 1841, 

| 4. Cream Pot Cow.—Red; calved April 27, 
| 1825; dam, Groton, by Coelebs No. 1; (uncertain 
|as to her being in calf.) 

Groton,—This cow was purchased by Ralph 
| Haskins, Msq., of Mr Hall, of Groton. The owner 
knew nothing of her origin. She had no leading 
points of any particular foreign breed. Her color 
was adeep red. She was of medium size, of good 
form for a native, and silky and elastic, or excellent 
in the handle or fouch ; and distinguished for the 


Coelebs being crossed with this cow, their first 
progeny was a heifer calf; the next was a bull 
calf. ‘The heifer, when at maturity, proved so su- 


quantity and extraordinary richness of her milk. | 


| 15. Lemon.—Red; calved March 23, 1837; 

‘dam, Lilly, by Cream Pot, No.2; g. d. a native, 
by Coelebs, No. 1; in calf by Don, Aug. 21, 1841. 

16. Cypress.—Red and white; mostly red: 

calved June 12, 1837; dam, Coral, by Leo, No. 4; 

| some uncertainty of her being in calf; she has run 

| in the pasture with Brilliant. 

| 17. Grecian.—Red; calved July 13, 1837; dam, 

| Glossy, by Cream Pot, No. 2. In calf by Don, 

| Aug. 15, 184]. 

| 18. Hhldah.—Red; calved July 15, 1837 ; dam, 

|the Heard cow, by Cream Pot, No. 2; g. d. the 

'Fiske cow. Some uncertainty of her being in 

|calf. She has run with Brilliant. 

19. Only.—Red; calved Aug. 29, 1837; dam, 

ve, by Don, No. 3. In calf by Don, Aug. 13, 

| 1841. 

| 20. Bountiful.—Red; calved Sept. 

| dam, Kate Bolivar, by Don, No. 3. 
July 8th, 1841. 

| 21. Bouquet.—Red; calved April 11, 1838; 

'dam, Bughorn, by Don, No. 3. In calf by Don, 
Oct. 24th, 1841. 

Bughorn, dam, a half blood, by Bolivar. 

| 22. Olter.—Red; calved May 16, 1838; dam, 

| Orus, by Don, No. 3; g. d. Orange, by Cream Pot, 

|No. 2 In calf by Don, Aug, Ist, 1841. 

23. Diana.—Red ; calved June 8, 1838; dam, 

Dolly, by Don, No. 3, In calf by Brilliant, Nov. 

‘9th, 1841. 

| 24. Cosset—Red; calved Sept. 23, 1828; dam, 


J1, 1837; 
In calf by Don, 








perior an animal, particularly for the quantity and | 
rich quality of her milk, having given 21 quarts of | 
milk per day, and her cream having produced at | 


calved March 18th, 1833, by a son of Wyecomet ; 
dam, Cream Pot cow: g. d., Groton. 


Coquet, by Don, No. 3. 
154}. 


In calf by Don, Aug. 15, 





Orange, (No. 5.)—Red; calved Aug. 14, 1837, 
by Cream Pot, (No. 2,) dam, Orange, a native. 

Medium, (No. 7.)—Red; calved Aug. 15, 1839, 
by Cream Pot (No. 2,) dam, Molly, by Cream Pot 
(No. 2,) g.d. Silver Skin, a native. 

Curvet, (No. 8.)—Red ; calved Sept. 21, 1839, 
by Don, (No. 3,) dam, Comfort, by Cream Pot, (No. 
2.) g. d. Civilia, gr. g.d. Countess, gr. gr. g. d. 
Flora, imported. 

Count, (No, 10.)—Red; calved March 10, 1839, 
by Don, (No. 3,) dam, Kate Bolivar, by a son of 
Bolivar, g. d. Kate, by Col. Powell’s Bolivar, (see 
Coates’ Herd Book,) d. a native. 

Silver, (No. 12.)—Red ; caived Jan. 14, 1840, by 
Don, (No. 3,) dam, Civilia, g. d. Countess, by Coe- 
lebs (No. 1,) gr. g. d. Flora. 

Clyto, (No. 13.)—Red; calved Jan. 18, 1840, by 
Cream Pot (No. 2,) dam, a native. 

Globe, (No. 16.)—Red ; calved April 27, 184], 
by Don (No, 3,) dam, Grecian, by Cream Pot (No. 
2,) g. d. Glossy, gr. gd. Cream Pot, gr. gr. g.d. 
Groton. 

Diamond, (No. 18.)—Red ; calved April 15, 
1841, by Don (No. 3,) dam, Dolly, by Cream Pot, 
(No. 2,) g. d. Dodge cow, a native. 

Oblong, (No. 20.)\—Red; caived May 4, 1841, 
by Don, (No. 3,) dam, Olive, by Cream Pot, (No. 
2,) g. d. Orange. 

Arch, (No. 21.)—Red ; calved May 21, 1841, by 
Don (No. 3,) dam, Anna, by Cream Pot (No. 2,) g. 
d. a native, 

Limpid, (No. 22.)—Red ; calved May 22, 1841, 
by Don (No. 3) dam, Lemon, by Cream Pot (No. 2,) 
g.d. Lilly, by a son of Coelebs, gr. g. d. a native. 

Welcome, (No. 23.) —Red; calved May 20, 1841, 
by Don (No. 3,) dam, Winslow Cow, g. d. Israel 
Munson, Esq.’rs Tuberose, imported. See Coates’ 
Herd Book. 

Cassius, (No. 33.\—Red; calved Oct. 6, 1841, 
by Don (No, 3,) dam, Cypress, g. d. Coral, gr. g. d. 
Cribbage, imported. 


the rate of 21 Ibs. butter per week, and this on 
grass feed only, induced Mr Jaques to adopt the 
name of Cream Por as a family name for this 
breed of eattle. 

5. Glossy.—Red; calved May 9, 18:7; dam, 
Cream Pot, by Admiral, (see Coates’ Herd Book,) 
g. d. Groton. In calf by Don, May 18, 1811. 

G. Olive.—Red with a star; calved Oct. 6, 1834; 
dam, Orange, by Cream Pot, No. 2; in calf by 
Don, Sept. 26, 1841. 

7. Betly.—Red ; calved Jan. 2, 1835; dam, the 
Dodge Cow, by Cream Pot, No.2. In calf by 
Don, March 10th, 1841. 

8. Coral.—Red, with some white spots; calved 
by Romulus, No. 28. In calf by Don, March 10th, 
154). 

Romulus—dam, Flora, by Cicero. 

%, Gaze—Red; calved June 3, 1836; dam, 
Glossy, by Cream Pot, No. 2; g. d. Cream Pot, 
gr. g. d. Groton, in calf by Don, Aug. 30th, 1241. 

10. Dolly.—Red; calved Dee. 11, 1835; dam, 
the Dodge cow, by Cream Pot, No. 2. Incalf by 
Brilliant Cream Pot, July 10th, 1841. 

1]. Cherry—-Red; calved Jan. Ist, 1836; dam, 
Civilia, by Generosus, g. d. Countess, gr. g. d. Flo- 
ra, in calf by Don, Noy. 24th, 1841. 

Generosus, by Devonshire; dam, Countess. 

Devonshire, imported by Hon, B. Rodman, (see 
Coates’ Herd Book.) 

12, Coquet.—Red and white; calved Jan. 6th, 
1836 ; dam, Cribbage, by Cream Pot, No. 2. In 
calf by Don, Aug. 6, 184]. 

13. Gipsey.—Red, with a star; calved June 26, 
1836; dam, the Gowing Cow, by Cream Pot, No. 
2; g. d. a native, by a son of Coelebs, No.1; in 
calf by Brilliant, April 4th, 1841. 

14. Anna.—Red ; calved Novy. 10, 1836; dam, 
a native, by Cream Pot, No. 2. In calf, by Don, 
Aug. 6th, 1841. 





Jan. 2d, 1835; dam, Cribbage, an imported cow, | 


| 25. Crimp.—Red, with a star; calved Jan. 22, 
| 1839; dam, Civilia, by Leo, No, 4. In calf by 
' Brilliant, July, 1841. 
| 26, Topaz.—Red; calved April 22, 1840 ; dam 
'the Thorp Cow, a native, by Don, No. 3. In calf 
| by Brilliant, Aug. 1841. 
| 27. Charm.—Red and white; calved April 27, 
| 1840; dam, Coquet, by Don, No. 3. In calf by 
| Brilliant, Aug. 16, 1841, 
| 28. Mymph.—Red ; calved July 12, 1840; dam, 
| Nell, by Don; No. 3; g. d. a native, by Cream Pot 
| No. 2. In calf by Brilliant, Oct. 20th, 1841. 
| 29. Constant.—Red and white; calved Sept. 
20, 1840; dam, Fanny Cicero, by Leo, No. 4. May 
be in calf: ran in pastnre with Brilliant. 
| 80. Ghent.—Red; calved Nov. 12, 1840; dam, 
| Gipsey, by Don, No. 3. May be in calf, as No. 29. 
| 31. Branch.—Red; calved Jan. 9, 1841; dam, 
| Kate Bolivar, by Leo, No, 4. 
| 82. Chrystal.—Red; calved June 1, 1841; dam, 
| Cosset, by Don, No. 3. 
| 33. Cologne.—Red and white; calved Aug. 11, 
1841; dam, Fanny Cicero, by Don, No. 3. 
| N. B.—The Cream Pot Cow, Cream Pot Bull, 
| (No. 2,) Leo, (No. 4,) and Glossy Cream Pot, were 
| bred by Ralph Haskins, Esq., and purchased of 
him by Mr Jaques. 

The Bulls are numbered in this catalogue as 
they are recorded in Mr J.’s Herd Book. The 
Cows are numberéd 1 to 33, only for this catalogue. 


In selecting and breeding these animals, great 
care and attention were requisite ; for not one ina 
thousand of our native cows combine and transmit, 
as breeders, the properties most desired for the 
dairy, the shambles, the yoke, &c. But Mr Jaques, 
by adhering to the principles that like produces 
like, that the strongest strains of blood must pre- 
dominate, and that the good or bad properties, 
whether of color, or character, are transmissible, 
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with long experience, close observation, and a ju- | rage six ‘Neetiiel (the minimum rather than ie? 
dicious exercise of the eye and hand, has been ena- | wise,) gives a capital of 10,9002. always afloat to 
bled to rear a race of animals, combining, in a great | stock this stupendous dairy with cows only. 
degree, all these properties ;—animals, which are Their feed consists of grains, mangle wurtzel, 
pronounced by the best judges in this country, the Swedish turnip (the latter in fatting,) and hay ; 
equal, if not superior to any known. jat the rate of 
Mr Henry Colman, Commissioner for the Agri- | 1 bushel of grains ; 
cultural Survey of the State of Mussachusetts, in 25 Ibs. of mange! wurtzel, or turnip ; 
his 2d Report pp. 64 to 70, gives some further ac- 12 Ibs. of hay, 
count of this stock. But for a more full pedigree, to each; or 
reference can be had to the Herd Book, kept by 160 bushels of grains; | 
Mr Jaques. | 15 tons of wurtzel and turnip; 
3 6-28 tons of hay, 
per day, to the total number. 
The quantity of butter made here is, for an ob- | 
vious reason small; and rarely exceeds 100 Jbs. | 
per week. | 
The number of pigs kept here is about 400, some 
bred, others bought in, but all fatted here. 
Forty horses are always required, and constantly 
employed upon the dairy. 
The layers are capable of receiving 1600 head 
| of fat cattle, exclusive of sheep; and the average | 
_ /number for Smithfield market resting here weekly, | 
LONDON LACTARIES. is 800; the charye of layerage being 3d. per head, | 
To those unacquainted with this vast metropolis, and fodder at the rate of 3s. per 25 !bs. or truss, | 
and the almost incalculable amount of supplies the; Such is one of the London Lactaries :—there are | 
number of its inhabitants must necessarily require, many of them, some of larger, several of equal, and | 
the article of milk must not appear the Jeast strik- | a few of inferior extent. 
ing. Fron this brief description of one, however, some | 
The writer of this little notice—an invalid, idea may be formed of the consumption of this nu- 
spending an interval in the vicinity—is enabled to | tritions article of our food, but which, nevertheless, 
give the following description of Laycock’s dairy | forms so inconsiderable a portion of it, called milk. 
at Islington, near London. The lactary covers a J. R. 
space of sixteen acres, including the layers, grain | —— 
pits, rick yards, &c. It contains nine cow-houses, ' From the Yankee Farmer. 
each about one hundred and forty feet in length, 


Soutn Down Sueep. 


Atthe same time will be sold, about twenty 
pure South Down Rams and Ewes. The original | 
of this stock was selected in England with great 
care. They are probably better adapted, for all 
useful purposes, to this country, than any other 
sheep ever introduced; and are too well known to 
need further remark, 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


then let the field go again to mowing. 
| pose this method: Ji corn is to be raised, let the 


that,in rough lands, where the plow cannot be 


freely used, it is not so convenient to cultivate, 


| because it cannot be worked to so good advantage, 


The way I propose to farmers to cultivate where 
this grass abounds, is this; Whenever tie crop of 
grass indicates decay, as all grasses will ina few 
years, turn the ground over and raise one crop, and 
And I pro. 


land be, till it is time to plant. Thenspread what 


;manure is to be put into the land, and turn it over 
with a broad, deep furrow, and plant the corn iin- 


mediately. The land will need no hoeing, as there 


iwill be'no weeds, and the grass will not be up so 
}as to injure the growth of the corn. By the fall, 


this grass will be up so as to make a good fall feed, 
and next year it will be fit forthescythe. If turn- 


led over thick, with an even furrow, the rains and 


frost will make it sufficiently smooth for mowing. 
The turf being turned under, and kept under, serves 
to keep the ground moist and loose. So, if the 


‘owner wishes for a crop of any kind of grain, turn 


|the ground over and sow the grain immediately. 
The grass will not re-appear so as to injure the 
crop, but will give a good fal! feed, and be ready 
for the scythe the following year. 

To raise potatoes on turf land of this grass, drop 
the potatoes in rows on the grass, and cover them 
by turning two back furrows upon each row, Then, 
when the potatoes are gathered, break up and level 
the ground, and it will be fit for mowing the next 


;season. And I remark, generally, that ground 
\once filled with this grass, never needs re-seeding, 


It only wants to be loosened to give the roots a 
chance to form and grow anew, No other grass 


can be renewed in this way ; but must be re-seed- 


ed. This is a great saving to the farmer, especial - 





by twentyfour feet broad; either of these contains 
sixtyfour cows, thirtytwo on aside. ‘here are 
alsu fatting pens, and an infirmary for such of them 
as may happen to require temporary separation ; 
these instances, however, considering the great | 
number kept, and the artificial mode of treatment, 

are but rare, the writer being assured by the resi- 

dent veterinary surgeon, Mr Stavley, to whose po- ! 
liteness the former is indebted for his information, 
that nearly the only inconvenience felt is, that aris- 
ing from lameness. ‘The animals, all of the finest 


‘grass above all others. 


COUCH OR WITCH GRASS. ns as he is also relieved from all the risk and loss 
Mr Eprror—lI noticed in your paper of Novem- | by drought and frost, that is, the loss by drought-kill 


‘ber 25th, No. 45, an extract from the Maine Far- | and winter-kill, which losses are very great upon 


mer, informing farmers how to eradicate couch, | al! other kinds of grasses. 

witch grass, joint grass,or wild rye. It is aston-} In the article alluded to, it is stated that the best 
ishing to see how tenacious people are to slight | Way to cradicate this grass, is to put in hogs, and 
the best blessings that Providence confers upon | let them root it up and eat the roots, because they 


them. Some time ago, within one or two years, | |are very fond of them. It is true that hogs are 


| wrote along article fur the Yankee Farmer, ex- | very fond of the roots of this grass, and will thrive 


plaining the superior properties and value of this | Well on them. This is an additional proof of the 
The sum of these good | Value and richness of this grass, and it is to be re- 





description, are constantly kept in their houses | qualities is, superior quality of the hay, and supe- | 
both day and night, in the summer season only be- | rior quantity. 
ing turned out for a few hours daily into the Jayers.| The very things which are alleged against this | 
Cows are rarely kept here longer than twelve kind of grass, are the very things which will re- 
months, during which period they are regularly | commend it to the favor of every one who wishes | 
milked, and what may appear extraordinary to those | to raise good hay, whenever its properties shall be 
ignorant of the management, the process of fatting | fully understood. 
goes on with the milking; so that by the time they It is a great complaint that it cannot be gotten 
become what is termed “dry,” most of them are fit| out of the soil when once in. This is one of 
for Smithfield market, and but few of the number the recommendations that it has, because the ex 
(six hundred constantly kept,) require stalling after | pense and risk of re-seeding are avoided, which, on 
the period of milking is at an end. }an average are probably 50 per cent. to every far- 
The writer has viewed several in an extraordi-| mer, taking into the amount the loss by drought and 
narily high etate of condition, (almost fit for a | frost, of all other yrasses, neither of which ever de- 
Christmas show,) at the time the Cambrian and Hi- | stroys witch-grass. 
bernian women were sitting upon their stools, each | The only misfortune, and which creates all this 
exercising, with inconceivable volubility her ver-|odium against this species of grass is, the want of 
nacular tongue, and “tilling her milking pail.” 'a proper knowledge of the proper manner of culti- 
This number affords twelve hundred gallons of | vating witch-grass lands. If properly managed, 
inilk per diem, upon the average: it is taken away | they would undonbtedly be found most convenient | 
at an early hour of the morning and afternoon by (and profitable of any. I will remark here, that if 
the venders, who purchase here to retail in the me- jany other grass now known, should be treated with 
tropolis. | the like abuse, nota spice of it would remain on 
The average worth of each cow is about J8/.,|the earth, This one fact shows that this grass in 
which, assuming the number kept always to ave-| itself is superior to any other. I likewise remark | 


gretted that the farmers have not as much sense 
concerning this grass, as the hogs have. If they 
had, they would be as careful to protect and keep 
it, as the hogs are to uproot and eat it. 

This grass wil] grow and flourish well upon a 
greater variety of soil than any other known grass, 
and the hay, when made, requires but abont two 
thirds the barn room to house it. These advanta- 
ges are worth something to the farmer 

Suppose the farmer wants a crop of English tur- 
nips. He may mow or turn inthe crop of grass, 
and then sow his turnips. The field will be fit to 
mow the next season. 

Lands that can be taken up and cropped once 


/and then returned to mowing the following year, 
' would be much more profitable to the farmer than 


those which have to be kept up for several years to 
fit them for re seeding. 

Taking all these advantages into view which 
this grass presents over all others, I do confidently 


|hope and believe that some few farmers, at least, 


will have enterprise enough to so far outrun these 

vulgar prejudices against witch grass, as to give it 

a ful! and fair trial. Puno, 
Portland, Dec. 2, 1841. 
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| martyrs’ blood in his veins. His paternal ancestor, | 
, Pierre Jay, was one of the heroes of Rochelle, who pre- 
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| 
Bostoxn, Wepnespay, Decemper 22, 1841. | 
| 
SALE OF CREAM POT STOCK. | 
Our readers are referred to the catalogue and pedigree | 
in this paper, for particulars in relation to the animals | 
to be sold at the Ten Hill Stock Farm, Charlestown. 
We are disposed to call particular attention to this | 
stock. Now when these animals are to be sold and | 


scattered through the community, their claims to pecu- | it not to the parents only, but to grand parents of seve. 
ral generations. And thus applying it, we should ex-| 


liar excellence and worth should be fairly considered. 


ferring exile and poverty to the loss of a good eon- 
science, quitted France forever. On the maternal side, 
also, through two successive links, do we trace him up 
to the same strong stock—the simple, true-hearted, un- 
compromising Huguenot; and seldom, if ever, we think, 
did ancestral blood flow more purely or strongly. Of his 
futher and mother a somewhat gentler picture is drawn.” 
Thus far the reviewer; and he has illustrated the point 


that we wish to make prominent, viz: that in taking, 


the position that “ like produces like,’’ we are to apply 


Mr Thrifty. Why don’t you, neighbor Dolittle, ditch 
and reclaim that meadow of yours, and manure your 
fields more, so asto make your farm of eighty acres 
keep ten cows instead of five, besides your oxen and 
horse ? 

Mr Dolittle. Why, Mr Thrifty, the truth is, I can 
but just make both ends meet now, and if I should go 
to Jaying out any thing more for manure and labor, I 
should only run into debt. 

Mr T. Are-you sure that you should be’ the poorer 
for hiring two or three hundred dollars, and laying it 
out in improving your lands? 

Mr D. Why, certainly ; if] run in debt three hnn- 


Out of what has the breed been formed and what are pect that many-(not all,) ofthe offspring of a likely bull ‘dred dollars, ain't 1 three Iundred dollars the poorer 
its characteristics? An imported bull (Coelebs,) a no- | that happened to come from ordinary parents, would be for it ? 


ble animal, and one of the very best of our native cows, | 


but indifferent animals. On the other hand, if the bull 


4 
i 


Mr T. No, not if you invest the money where it will 


are the parents of this breed. Whether Coelebs was a! were from a good stock, though not himself a remerka-| give you a greater interest than you pay. 


thorough bred animals or not, (a point which is unset- 
tled,) isin our judgment a matter of litte moment, 
That he was in himself an animal of uncommon beauty | 
and excellence, and that Ins descendants partook freely | 
of his excellences, has been generally acknowledged, | 
and never, to our knowledge, doubted. This is all that 
we care to know. The cow Groton, was a deep red ; 
and was remarkable for the quantity and richness of her 
milk. These were the animals with which Col. Jaques 
commenced the formation of an American breed. 

The course adopted was wisely chosen for procuring 
animals that should combine the excellencies produced 
by judicious breeding in England; and- an adaptation to 
the climate and circumstances of this country. And | 
what has been the result? What are the characteristics 
of Col. J.’s stock? ‘This question we must answer very 
cautiously, because our positive knowledge upon the 
subject is quite limited. We know of no facts which 
should raise a suspicion that the Cream Pots are not eni- 
mals of more than common worth. More than this— 
we are able to call many vf them animals of extraordinary 
beauty of both form and color. That the milk is rich, 
and that the cream ia converted into butter with uncom- | 
mon ease, there canbe no doubt. Evidence of this has 
repeatedly been given to the public. We have never 
seen elsewhere so thick a coating of cream upon the 
surfuce of the milkin a common milk-pan, as we wit | 
neseed in Col. J.'6 milk room Jast winter. How his) 
cows compare with others in the quantity of milk yield- | 
ed, we are unable to state. “He calls them—we doubt 
not correctly—good milkers as to quantity ; but we pre- | 
sume that he would choose to make richness rather than | 
quantity of milk, the test of excellence. Be this as it 
may, the stock in its purity should not be lost. If it be | 
preserved, we have strong faith that it will be found | 
valuable for the dairy and for beef, and thet it will in a| 
few years be highly prized. | 








The present worth of this stoek turne upon the ques- | 
tion whether the animals generally .pessess a property 
which the owner clajms for “‘ Don,’ viz: that “hetrans- 
mits these properties to his descendants." We believe 
thatin much of this stock the blood is so pure and so 
well fixed that the chances for getting offspring like the 
parents are much greater-than in ordinary cases. This 
belief rests upon the principle that ‘U like produces like.” | 
A principle which is sound, though. in its application 
we must look not at the:immediate parents merely, but 
must go back to grand parents and great grand parents. 
We lately found the principle recognized in a review of 
the “ Life and Writings of John Jay.’ The writer says 
‘that the marked traits of Jay's character were early 
developed, and came as much from nature as from culti- 
vation. ‘The lineage from which he sprang was like 
himself. Through three descending streams was there 





| , en 
bly fine animal, we should expect from him, in the ma- 


jority of cases, fine calves. 


Now, as Col. Jaques began 12 or 15 years ago with 
very fine animals, aud as he has used none but good pa- 
rents in producing his present stock, our principles and 
reasoning bring us necessarily to the conclusion, that 
the animals he now offers for sale must be very valua- 
ble to such farmers as are extensively engaged in rais- 
ing stock. Consequently we hope his sale will be well 
attended, and we truat that this first attempt to form a 
distinct and valuable American breed, will receive, in 
the liberal prices bid, a fair remuneration for the ex- 
pense and skill bestowed. 


To show the estimation in which Col. J. was held in 
1830, as a suitable person io manage a stock farm, we 
copy the following ; 


‘* Boston, Now. 13th, 1530. 


“The undersigned, Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, in relation to the letter 
of Col. Samuel Jaques, making known his intention to 
establish a Stock Farm in the vicinity of Boston, and 
requesting of this board an opinion on the utility of such 
a farm to the community, and their approbation of -him 
as a suitable person to-manage it, have considered the 
subject; and unite in the opinion, that an establishment 
of the kind would tend grettly to advance the leading 
branch of New England husbandry. It is well known, 
the-raising of horses, neat cattle, sheep and swine, has 
been.a favorite and successful pursuit of Col. Jaques for 
many years, and that he has an established reputation in 
all parts of the country as an intelligent and -skillful 
breeder. His decided taste, his experience and enter- 
prize, qualify him eminently to conduct a Stock Farm, 
on atiberal scale, beneficially to the country. 

~ THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 

WM. PRESCOTT, 

E. HERSEY DERBY, 

JOHN HEARD, Jr, 

R. SULLIVAN, 

P. C. BROOKS, 

JOHN WELLES, 

I. THORNDIKE, Jr., 

JOHN C. GRAY, 

JAMES JACKSON. 
Bens. Gorin, Recording Sec'ry. 





‘ LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY—SECOND EDITION. 

We are indebted to the publisher, John Owen, Cam- 
bridge, for a copy of the second American edition of 
this interesting work. This edition contains in addition 
to what is found in the first, upwards of thirty pages of 
notes and appendix. 


| Mr D. That's true enough ; but if I Jay it out upon 
| that swamp or in tuying manure, who is going to pay 
| me interest upon it? 

Mr T. Your cows will. 

Mr D. Cows pay me interest! That's a good one, 
ow can cows pay me interest? I should like to know. 


Mr T. Let us look into this matter a litle. You 
| have to spend your whole time, summer and winter, in 
) attending to your farm and etock ; you have to keep a 
ewe of oxen and a horse; and all that you can keep 
besides is five cows ;—ain’t it so ? 


Mr D. Yes. 


Mr T. Your cows give you 30 dollars incoine apiece 
ennually. -Your oxen gain 10 dollars in growth. . This 
is all the income you get from your stock, and you now 
have to hire a man two months in the summer, which 
| costs you, wages and board, $50. Suppose then, now, 
| that you should hire a man for seven months at $20 per 
_month, including board ; suppose you allow ninety dol- 

lars worth of work upon your four acres of meadow, and 
that this allowed each year for two years, will reclaim 
it. When this is done, the meadow will yield you six 
tons of good hay—enough to winter three cows, while 
now you do not get from it more than enough to winter 
one ; and what you do get is poor stuff. Here then you 
gain by laying out 90 dollars a year for two years, and 
ten dollars a year extra for tools and work of oxen on 
the meadow, siy in all. 200 dollars; by laying out this 
sum you get enough more from your farm to enable you 
to keep two cows. The interest on your money is 12 
dollars—the interest on what you must lay out in pur- 
chasing the eows,-three dollars. The.sum required to 
cut and make the hay, abuve what you now expend, is 
six dollars: in all, your interest and increased annual 
expenses may-~be, say 30 dollars. This is no more than 
the income from one cow—you will have then the in- 
come from the other as clear profit... Your land, which 
now is not worth more than 25 dollars an acre, will at 
once be worth 75..:1f you .can only make both ends 
meet now, I say you can ‘t afford to let that meadow and 
those fields remain in theic present state. The truth in 
the ease is, Mr Dolittle, that you are not rich enough to 
afford the time that is wasted by keeping just stock 
enough to keep you from attending to any thing else in 
the winter, and yet not enough to keep you busily em- 
| ployed. You are not rich enough to afford to spend one 
/haltaday in going to market with 20 Ibs. of butter, 
when you might so manage as to carry and dispose of 
40. Many of the items of expense on the farm, as the 
cost of keeping team—the expenses of marketing—the 
expenses of feeding the stock, &c. &c., are very far 
from being in the direct ratio of the number of animals 
kept. It is those poor, therefore, who think they can’t 
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afford to improve their farms—it is such men who can 't | EGGS, 16 a 25. 


afford to let them remain as they are. 





YANKEE FARMER. 

We notice in the last number of the Yankee Farmer, 
that that paper isto be merged in the Massachusetts 
Plowman, edited by Wm. Buckminster, Esq 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ra »geof the Thermometer at the Gardenof. the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 19. 





|6A.M.}12,M.{5,P.M.| Wind. 


“Dec. 1841. 





Monday, 13 26 40 40 |! E. 
Juesday, 14]. 35 | 46 eo i &. 
Wednesday, 15 34 44 40 N. E 
‘Thursday, 16 38 39 | 41 | N. &. 
I riday, i? | 32 32.4 30 N. E. 
Saturday, 18 24 22 ' 619 | N. W: 
Sunday, ss 2 t Se 1 Mm. 4 OS. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, Dec. 20, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


At Market 775 Beef Cattle, 250 Stores, 2500 Sheep 
and 440 Swine. 

Miices.— Beef Cattle. We quote first quality, $5 50 
a575. Second quality, $4 50a 5 00. 
$3 2% ad 25. 

Barrelling Cattle —We reduce our quotations. 
$100. No.1, $3.00. No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores —Two year old $7 a 15, ‘lhree year old, $14 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales quick, but no advance. 
$1 00, 1 33, Sl 62, $1 88, S2 00 and S225. 
Swine.—One entire lot, 3 3-4 and 4 3.4. 

lots4and 5. At retail, from 4 1-2 to 6. 


Mess 


Selected 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly: 
SEEDS. Herts Grass, 3 00 to 3 25 per bushel. Red Top, 


50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12to 13 c. | 


Flax Seed, $1 89 to 1 85 bu. 
nary Seed, $3 per bushel. 


FLOUR. Owing to the continuance of had weather, and 
the state of the market, the transactions of the week are of 
little importance ; holders generally manifest more anxiety 
to realize; and for cash on the spot some parcels have been 
sold at an 1-8 below regular prices. 
see common brands $6 1-4, and small lots 638; fancy, $6 
1-2; 200 bbls. Howard street, $6 44 a 6 50, 60 days and 4 


Lucerne, 25 ¢.perlb. Ca- 


mos; 200 do. Philadelphia, $6 25 cash ; 00 do. do. $6 31, | 


do.; 200 do. Richmond, 6 25, cash, and 6 37, 60 days. The 
market closes.extremely Janguid. 
Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 50—do. wharf, 


86 37—do. free of garlic, $650—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. 
$6 50—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 37—Alexandria 
wharf mountain, 36 37—-Georgetown, 8650 a 6 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, 86 37—do. City, $7 00 a 7 25—Petershurgh, 
So. side, $7-00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 86 25— 
do. fancy brands $6 50. 

PROVISIONS. The sales of the week have been con- 
fined to a limited demand from the trade without change 
on former prices. 
Ib; and by auction, 250 kegs Western, 6a 6 1-4e., 4 mos.: 
50 do. do. 5 3-4 a 6c. per Ib. cash. . 

Beef—Mess,"4 mo. new bbl. $9 0 00 10 00—Navy—$8 50a 
9 00—No. 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear $i11—do Mess 88 50 
a 9 50— do Prime $7 00 a 7 50—do Mess from other States 
$3 25 a 9 50—do Prime 87 00 a 7 50—Clear 811 00 a $12 09 

GRAIN. The market exhibits an unusual degree of dul 
ness, owing to heavy stocks in the hands of regular dealers 
and the continued pressure in the inoney market. A large 
portion of the arrivals during the past week, have been 
stored by first hands for the want of buyers. Sales consist 
of yellow flat Corn, common, 60 1-2; good, 62 and do. ex- 
tra mealing, 64c. per bushel; 2000 bushels Northern round, 
66c; and white, 60 a 6!c. per bush; Oats, Southern, 48 a 
49c; Northern, 49 a 5'c. 


Corn—Northern, bushel 66 to 67—-Round Yellow 66— 
Southern Flat Yellow 62 a 63—-—White do 61—Barley, 65 
a 68—Rye Northern 70 to 73—Oats—Southern 43 to 50— 
Northern do. 49 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50. 
BHAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed SIT to 19. 


CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c --New 5 to 8. 


‘Chird quality | 


We quote lots 


Sales consist of Gene- ‘| 


Sales Lard 500 kegs at 61-2 a6 3-4 per, 


1 $7 25 a 8 00—do Prime $5 50 a. 6 50~Pork— | 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 


Some sales of fleece have been made during the week at a 
reduction of from 5 to 10 per cent. on the prices obtained 60 
| days since. Moderate sales of pulled without much varia- 
| tions on recent prices. 
| Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 48 a 50 ¢.--Amer- | 
| ican: full blood, do 43 a.45--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2 do} 
| 35 a 33—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Smyrna Sheep, | 
| washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14-—Bengasi do 
| 8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—~ | 

Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45—No..1 do. do. do. 
35 a 383—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 





YOUNG MAN WANTED. 
| The advertiser wants a smart and intelligent young man 
| upon a Farm, he will have opportunity to be instructed in 
| the Nursery and Gardening business in all its varieties ; | 
| his opportunities for valuable information, will be of great | 
{ servive to him <f he 1s disposed to learn. The age not to ex- 
ceed.16 years ; be must bring undoubted recommendations for 
| integrity and good morals: he will be wanted for several | 
'years. Inquire at the office of the N. E. Farmer 
ec 8. 


| 
| 
| 


: <n sietandl , ‘ — | 
| WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE | 


CUTTER. 


| 


| 
; 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
! 


| 


| 








This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut | 
| ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzei, and other roots The | 
| great objection to other machines, is their -cutting the roots 
into slices, which-makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large er small pieces, of such shape as is most 
| convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from } 
' one to two bushels of roots per minute. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- | 
| land Agricultural Warehouse, No Sicand 62 North Market | 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1° | 
— = —= — _ — - — oe | 
GRINDSTONES. | 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores | 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAK#) | 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Noy. 17. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &o. 
The Proprietors.of the Néw England Agricultural Ware- | 
| house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that | 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- | 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United | 
States. Part of whieh are the following : 


| 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. | 
Iron Ploughs | 150 “ Common do. | 
| 300 Common do. do. | 100 “ Spades. | 
\ 


200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Seythes. 
| 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ atent-Snaiths. - 
| 50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common dae. 
|} 100 Common do. do. 500 “« Hay Rakes. | 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn, 200.“ Garden do. 
Sheliers. ; 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common du; doa | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do, de. {100 Draft do | 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 


200 Grain Cradles. 

100 Ox Yokes. 

1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 

3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do, } 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 





| ground 
| mould hoard 


| ing up Cattle. 


| CO., No. 52 North Market st. 





- and an 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
1as heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
in the best possible manner, The length of the 
has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouvhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrociy, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarpn’s.’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. Neo other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team? All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are imuch the strongest and most substantially 


| made. 


There has teen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 


| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 


having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secmes 
the mouldtoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter 81, with. wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The ahove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agriculttral Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


rye UP CHAINS. 
Just reevived by Pagkét Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 


These chains, introduced by E. H. Deray, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the:stanchion. 


For saleby J. BRECK & CO, No. 52 North Market st. 


SUN DIALS. 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Mo>re’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price-75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., No 5! and 52 North Market St. 

Sept i. 





L/ETANG LIME 
Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L’Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3m 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 

400 pairy Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 Draft Chains, .For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. Aprij@i 


u 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CU. 
Pure Sperm il. 


No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 


land Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 


warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 


Uil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. 


sly 
FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
April 21 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


| threading their way through the green meadows— | Building Horses. A wag observing a pair 


_| look atall or any of the innumerable, the stupendous 


THE HAPPY. 
BY J. M. R. BAYLEY. 
The happy! the happy! and where are they— 
Rolling along with the glad and gay? 
Is their abode in the “ halls of state,” 
The cot of the poor, or the dome of the great? 
Are they found in the priestly pile, 
Pacing its “ consecrated” isle ? 
May you behold them among the feir— 
In the place of mirth, or the house of prayer— 


Are the happy there ? 


Do they rank with the heirs of fame, 

The proud of heart, or the noble in name ? 

Rush they on with the giddy throng, 

Rant with the joys of the dance and song ? 

May they be traced to the convent wall, 

Where Monk or Abbot alike entbral 7 

Is their walk in the rich parterre, 

Amidst the blooin of the bright and rare ? 
Oh, no! not there! 


Dwell they in those spheres above, 
’Mid beams of bliss and the light of love 7 
Have they home in realms unseen, 
Set in beauty and hung m sheen? 
Is the throne of their seat forever given 
In the chrystal courts of a boundless heaven 7 
Claim they a place with “ spirits,” where 
Gop is the glorious theme for prayer ? 
The happy are there ! 
IMMORTALITY. 
Mas. Sigourney, 
A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily bad chanced to grow. 
Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 
Where she of the bright and the sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church-yard low, 


Then it lightly soared thro’ the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track : 

I was a worm, ‘tll | won my wings ; 

And she whom thou mourn’st like a seraph sings— 
Would’st thou call the blest one back ? 


NATURE'S TESTIMONY TO GOD'S TRUTH. 

Every revolution of the seasons witnesseth to 
God’s truth. {n his works and his word he estab- 
lished them of old, and hung out the bow of pro- 
mise that so they should continue. And the sum- 
mer cloud still wears that ancient emblem of his 
faithfulness. Seed time and harvest, summer and 
winter, day and night, still. alternate in annual or 
daily testimony that his word changeth not. 

Trusting in God’s veracity, however unconscious- 
ly and undevoutly, yet really trusting in it, the hus- 
bandman plowed the land and planted, and waited 
—his life, the life ofall living things staked upon 
the faithfulness of Him who alone giveth the in- 
crease. And the pledge kept through six thou- 
sand years, was again redeemed. Day by day was 
it redeemed again on and on te its consummation. 
The receding frost, the mellowing soil, the swell- 
ing bud, the shooting blade, the opening flower, 
the ripening fruit, redeemed it. The genial sun, 
the quickening showers and dew, day and night, 
revealed a God that forgetteth not his word. And 
the earth has been covered all over, and the store- 
houses of men are filled with the tokens of a faith- 
ful God. 

Look into the spangled heavens; look upon the 
teeming land; on the sea, keeping its bounds; 
upon the clouds gathering above ; on the streams 


}and the minute phenomena of nature—look through 


,the telescope or through the microscope—look 
{ 


| with the eye of science orof poetry, and you see 


| , | 
,every where and every moment, not only the imme- 


| diate workings of a being almighty, allwise and 
jompipotent, but faithful and true—keeping the 
‘covenant which he has made with our fathers from 
| veneration to generation, and has redeemed to us 
year by year and hour by hour in our life-long ex- 


perience,—Unpublished MS. 





'made his name familiar over all Europe, Dr, Frank - 
lin chanced to dine with the English and French 
‘ambassadors, when, as nearly as I can recollect 
| the words, the following toasts were drank : 

| By the British Ambassador. England—The 
| 

| 


isun, whose beams enlighten and fructify the re- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| The French Ambassador, glowing with national 
| pride, drank—*“ France—the moon, whose mild, 


steady, and cheering rays are the delight of all na- | 
‘tions; consoling them in darkness, making the | 


| dreariness beautiful.” 
| Dr. Franklin then rose, and with his usual digni- 
fied simplicity said, “George Washington—the | 
| Joshua, who commanded the sun and moon to stand | 
still, and they obeyed him.”—Anon. 





Squash Bunnets.—They do have some strange | 
“fixins” in Texas. Only think of a lady with a) 
_culinary vegetable on her head for a bonnet! and | 
yet such is the fact. ‘The Houston Telegraph says 
that many of the western planters lately introduced 
ithe culture of a species of squash that may be man- | 
ufactured into bonnets, and several of the western | 
ladies have already obtained beautiful bonnets from | 
this’hitherto despised vegetable. These bonnets | 
are formed from the fine glossy fibrous lining of | 
the interior surface of the squash, and are remarka- | 
ible for the strength, lightness and delicacy of the 
texture composing them. They are so tenacious 
and flexible that they may be easily washed like 
silk. It is said a milliner some time since, took 
one of these to one of the eastern cities of the Uni- 
ted States, and it became quite an object of admi- 
ration. Possibly ina few years (says the Tele- 
graph,) these squash bonnets may become all the 
fashion; and even the pumpkin heads of the North 
[hear the squash talk!] may be decked with squash- 
es from Texas. 





' 








«“ What ’s that horse out of ?” said a fellow, with 
a view to quiz a farmer’s boy, who was riding an 
old horse, which showed less blood than bone. 

* Out of ?” 

** Yes, what’s he out of—do you know 2” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, what ?” 

“ Out of oats.” 





If men have been termed pilgrims, and life a 
journey, then we may add, that. the Christian pil- 
grimage far surpasses all others, in the following 
important particulars: in the goodness of the road ; 
in the beauty of the prospects ; in the excellence of 
the company, and in the vast superiority of the ac- 
commodation provided for the Christian traveller, ; 
when he has finished his course.—Lacon. 








Dr. Franklin’s Toast.—Long after Gen. Wash. | 
ington’s victories over the French and English had | 


motest corners of the earth. | 


| applied to any implement for this purpose, 


of 


_miserably lean horses waiting to have their under- 
standings secured by a few nails, stepped into the 
shop and gravely accosted the man with “Do you 
_build horses, sir?’ Build horses!” exclaimed 
the astonished son of Vulcan, taking off his paper 
_cap and lengthening down his round good-natured 
face—* build horses, sir! what do you mean?” 
“Why,” replied the wag, “I saw a couple of frames 
standing at the door, and [ thought I'd just inquire.” 
— Selected. 
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GR EN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





' 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anil 
} Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
i The most prom- 


inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 


i. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 


4, The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therelore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


APPLE PARERS, 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very ugeful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat an 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. I 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 


Sept. 1 ow JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 62 
North Market Boston. July 14 


— _ 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 

The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms wiil be 2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, witlout 
expense to subscribers. 
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